THE INVASION
assumption of new obligations on his part. In this important
but subordinate position he had a seat at the councils of war
and a voice in their decisions. He was not, however, in
either nominal command or actual control of the army. His
opinion was invited; his influence and authority were in-
voked. He was saddled before the nation with the responsi-
bility. But the King really leaned upon the two Frenchmen.
They were immune from the passions which shook England.
He could count on their fidelity however his own subjects
might behave. Thus Churchill was at the same moment
made to fill the public eye and kept under supervision and
control. In the circumstances this was probably the best
course open to the King.
During these heart-shaking days many alternative solutions
of the nation's problem presented themselves. When the
royal headquarters arrived at Salisbury, it might well be found
that the mood of the troops was such that no battle could
be fought; but that, on the other hand, a negotiation would
be entered into, as afterwards happened, with the Prince of
Orange and his invading army. At that time none of the
English conspirators had contemplated the dethronement of
the King, and William had carefully dissembled his ambitions.
His small, solid army was only the steel tip of the spear of a
British resolve. He could not conquer six million English
with fifteen thousand men, The constable had arrived upon
the scene of disorder. He was helpless without the support
of public opinion and of sturdy, well-disposed citizens. It
might well be that a parley between the chiefs on both sides
would result in an agreement. James might become a limited
monarch, permitted to exercise his personal religion in private,
but compelled to govern with Parliamentary institutions, to
preserve the Protestant character of England, and, as part of
the League of Augsburg, to make war upon France. He
might even be compelled to choose between having his son
excluded from the succession or brought up a Protestant.
Again, there might be a regency, with William as Mayor of
the Palace, with James as a powerless but much respected
Merovingian king, the succession at his death assured to his
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